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lhe Third Annual Congress of the Playground Association was held in Pitts- 
burgh from May 1toth to 14th. It was very largely attended by representatives 
fro mi all over the country. Mayor Magee, of Pittsburgh, made the address of 
welcome, and many valuable and interesting papers were read and discussed. On 
Thursday evening in Carnegie Music Hall, a Festival of Folk Songs and Folk 
Dances was given by The Pittsburgh Recreation Centers. 

The Congress was brought to a brilliant and successful close with an Open 
\ir Festival and May Celebration in Schenley Park. About 18,000 children took 
part in the Festival, which consisted of track and field events and a pageant, repre- 
senting the History and Spirit of Pittsburgh given by the children. ‘This included 

Indian Life, Games, Ceremonies, Dances. 

The Coming of the French Trappers and Explorers 

The Building of Fort Duquesne. 

The Coming of the English. 

The Spirit of 

The Spirit of Columbia Attended by the Spirit of Pittsburgh. 

The Coming of the Nations. 

The Gifts of the People. 

The Gifts of the Children. 

Their Presentation to Columbia by Pittsburgh. 

The Flag Salute and National Hymn. 

It was a wonderfully attractive sight when the thousands of boys and girls 
marched on and presented their part of the program. The Feste was the largest 
ever held in Pennsylvania, and one of the largest in the country. 

The children were certainly a great credit to workers in the Pittsburgh Play- 
ground Association who trained them. 

The proceedings of the Congress are to be published in monthly instalments. 
Inquiries regarding them should be sent to Playground Association of America, 
No. 1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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One Hundred Dollars Invested. 
NE of Springfield’s best known and 
@® best beloved citizens, Henry S. 
Lee, made possible the first play- 
ground. One of the playgrounds still 
bears his name, and is one of the many 
memorials of his wise head and loving 
heart. 

The writer had been studying the 
crowds of boys who came to the swim- 
ming beach on Massasoit Lake, and 
spent most of their free time in or about 
it. They were a lawless lot and every 
kind of viciousness thrived. To make 
a bad matter worse, tramps hung about 
and tutored the boys in every kind of 
deviltry. It was a devil’s university, 
with the tramp as instructor in all 
branches of vice and crime. Teachers 
in the public schools declared that it 
seemed as if the boys forgot everything 
they had learned during the rest of the 
year. Police officers found their work 
made doubly hard, and criminals being 
made under their eyes without the 
power to stop it. 

One day Henry Lee was looking out 


Soccer Foor BALL at THE PLay FESTIVAL 


on the lake and noticed the boys in 
swimming. 

“There are the future citizens of 
Springfield,” said he. 

“Yes,” was the reply, “and many of 
the future criminals.” 

In response to his question, he was 
told of the conditions. After a mo- 
ment’s thought he said, “What would 
you do for them if you could have your 
way?” 

“Get a good man who is a good ball 
player and let him give his whole 
summer to these boys.” 

Mr. Lee responded with character- 
istic brevity, “You get the man, I will 
get the money.” 

One hundred dollars was contributed 
that year by him, and a like amount 
annually until his death four years later. 

From that time to this the Henry Lee 
Playground, which has the use of the 
athletic field of the Training School of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
has furnished a wholesome center for 
boy life and activity during the summer 
months. 
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A resident of the neighborhood has 
this to say of the influence of the play- 
ground on the boys: “About a week 
elapsed between the closing of the public 
schools and the opening of the play- 
ground. During that time the boys 
were almost unendurable. They yelled 
and fought and made day and night 
hideous. They broke the electric light 
bulbs in the street, smashed the glasses 
in the fire alarm boxes, and kept the 
whole region in anxious suspense. The 
police seemed helpless. As soon as 
the playground started there was a 
change, so sudden and striking as to be 
almost unbelievable. The cheers of 
the ball players and the click of the 
bats from the playground took the place 
of the yells and curses on the street. 
It was an object lesson as to the educa- 
tional value of directed sport not to be 
forgotten.” 

The growth of the playground move- 
ment has been due to the fact that it has 
paid large dividends on the investment 
The success of the first 
experiments so marked that the 
city has added playground features to 
one of two swimming places supervised 
by trained men who are employed by 
the municipality during the months of 
July and August. 

The utilization of the playgrounds of 
various during the summer 
months and the introduction of manual 
training classes has definitely tied up 
the playgrounds with the general educa- 
tional system of the city, and has helped 
the general public to understand the 
aim and methods of the playground 
movement. It is beginning to be recog- 
nized as an integral part of an up-to- 
date system of social education. 

The folk dancing and the Play Feste 
of last summer added a new and most 
interesting feature. It tied up the race 
enthusiasm and feeling of the old world 
with that of the new in a way that 
promises well for our republic. 


from the first. 
was 


schools 


At the 


Play Feste the writer mingled with the 
crowd of many nationalities which 
watched the dances and games of the 
children, in order to get an idea of the 
reaction on their minds. There was 
enthusiasm for the national songs and 
dances and games, but it was “America” 
that brought new light to the eyes of 
many a foreign born citizen. One little 
girl of unusual grace and beauty was 
dancing with such skill as to attract the 
admiration of the onlookers. “That iss 
my girl,’ was the proud comment of a 
Russian Jew, as he looked on from his 
junk wagon. It made one feel that this 
process of Americanization which we 
get so anxious about was being done 
before our eyes in a most simple and 
beautiful way. Verily, “a little child 
shall lead them”—these un-American- 
ized lions of alien race. 

Here as elsewhere the success of the 


“ 


movement has been due to the self- 
sacrificing services of public-minded 
citizens. Both time and money have 


been given liberally. To Mr. George D. 
Chamberlain, the president of the Play- 
ground Association, “the playground 
man,” as he is affectionately called, the 
city owes a large debt. He has not 
merely given his time to the work of 
the organization, but he has initiated 


new schemes, new playgrounds, and 
enlisted new friends, planning wisely 
for the future. 

In 1910 the city will assume the 


responsibility for all its playgrounds, 
and a new chapter will be opened, but 
one which would have been impossible 
without the first. 

Hanrorp M. Burr. 


SPRINGFIELD PLAYGROUND 
ASSOCIATION. 


HE Springfield Playground Asso- 
(9 ciation had its birth as an organi- 
the summer of 
various parts 


zation early in 


1905. Four grounds in 
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of the city had been conducted the year 
before by three different churches, one 
of them being the ground connected 
with the International Y. M. C. A. 
Training School, known as the Henry 
Lee Playground. 

Although decidedly successful these 
playgrounds had to be given up by the 
churches for one reason or another, and 
the movement seemed dead. Then a 
group of persons, led by Mr. George D. 
Chamberlain—since then the president 
of the Association—set to work to raise 
funds, to establish the playgrounds on 
a permanent basis. The Henry Lee 
Playground was opened for the larger 


boys. Lads from 10 to 16 years old 
gathered there for baseball, quoits, 
basketball and other games. One day 


a week was Camp Day, and from 50 to 
100 boys turned up early each Thursday 
to cross the pond in rowboats, and pitch 
camp in the woods beyond. There they 
spent a jolly day, swimming and play- 
ing games, and having wholesome fun. 

Besides this entertainment for big 
the new Association established 
three playgrounds in school-yards for 
little children. Boys over 10 years were 
not allowed on these grounds. A kin- 
dergarten teacher with an assistant was 
in charge of each center, and the yards 
were supplied with sand-boxes, “tee- 
ters,” and swings, with small games for 
stormy days spent in the school-build- 
ing. 

The kindergarten rooms were used in 
extreme hot weather, and the children 
never tired of playing games with the 
aid of the piano and singing the songs 
learned in school. 

For 
1907, the 


boys, 


weeks of the of 
\ssociation conducted manual 
training classes in one of the school 
buildings. Three classes of twenty 
boys each were formed and covered as 
much ground in the short sessions as is 
usually included in a school year. At 
the end of the season the boys of their 


Six summer 


own invitation wrote a note of thanks to 
the teacher, expressing how much they 
had enjoyed and benefited by his in- 
struction, and asking to have the class 
another year. 

This work was continued last summer. 
Results of their work were shown in a 
public exhibition held in the fall of both 
years in one of the large downtown 
stores. Some of the pieces were almost 
up to professional standards. 

Besides the games and play, there are 
now in connection with each school 
playground classes in chair seating, 
hammock weaving, raffia and worsted 
work. The material is purchased by 
the teachers, made into penny bundles, 
and sold to the children at cost. On 
one playground the children at the close 
of the season had invested $9 in these 
materials. One girl, who made a spec- 
ialty of twine bags, paid for her material 
and sold her product at a profit of o5 
cents. 

A boy who had cane-seated several 
chairs belonging to his mother, received 
an order from a neighbor to do five 
more, for which he received $2.50. 

Manual training has been taught for 
the past two years in one of the play- 
grounds, and this work has been so well 
done, that the Association has pledged 
itself to bring about, if possible, the 
opening during the summer, under the 
charge of the city, the various school 
buildings where manual training is 
taught during the school year. This 
we believe should be done. 

The city owns tools and_ benches 
sufficient easily to accommodate five 
hundred boys. These tools have in the 
past been placed under lock and key 
during the summer, of little use to any- 
one and in danger of rusting 
The amount of money needed to put 
this equipment within the reach of five 
hundred boys is determined mainly by 
the of instructors, and would 
reach a total of not over $1,000. 


some 


salaries 
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Early in 1907 the Association circu- 
lated a petition, which was signed by 
some of the heaviest tax-payers, in 
which the trustees of the Horace Smith 
estate were asked to give a permanent 
playground, a tract of 6% acres lying 
in the heart of the city. Continued pres- 
sure was brought to bear upon the trus- 
tees without success. 

Mr. Nathan D. Bill, a wealthy resi- 
dent of this city, purchased of the trus- 
tees, early in 1908, a large number of 
acres, which purchase included the 
above-mentioned tract. The efforts of 
the Association were directed toward 
Mr. Bill, who soon after the purchase 
announced his intention to cut up the 
6% acres into building lots, and turn 
over the proceeds to the City Library 
for their new building. 

Mr. Bill had been one of the most 
liberal contributors to the Association’s 
work, and from the first was sympa- 
thetic with the movement. He made 
known his desire to establish some 
kind of a memorial to the father of 
Mrs. Bill and conferred with officers of 
the Playground Association, with refer- 
ence to making that memorial a per- 
manent playground. 

Careful investigation of playground 
movements in other cities resulted in 
Mr. Bill’s presenting to the city the 6% 
acres referred to, together with $2,500, 
to apply toward the cost of equipment. 

The playground will prove a most 
enduring monument to the memory of 
former ex-Mayor Emerson Wight, 
whose name it now bears. 

This splendid gift gave an inspiriting 
start to the season’s work. It was the 
most successful in the Association’s his- 
tory. 

In making the gift Mr. Bill stipulated 
that the city equip and keep the field 
in proper condition, and expressed the 
wish that separate places on the ground 
might be assigned to children of dif- 
ferent ages, and that grown people, too, 
might be provided with amusements. 


The playground includes the side of a 
hill, which can be used for tobogganing 
and coasting in winter, while the field 
may perhaps be flooded for skating. 

In order to bring the need of play- 
grounds before the public Prof. John 
M. Lyler, of Amherst College, and 
President Gulick, of the Playground 
Association of America, addressed 4a 
meeting held under the auspices of the 
local association, on November 6, 1908. 
The heavy vote in favor of playgrounds 
showed that the work of the Association 
was appreciated by parents throughout 
the city. This act does not go into 
effect until July, 1910, so that the play- 
grounds will be in charge of the Asso- 
ciation for the present year. The city, 
however, has appointed a committee to 
select lots to be submitted for purchase. 
In the meantime the ground which Mr. 
Bill gave will be well equipped and 
supervised for this year. 

It will be conducted by the city. 

Thus briefly is shown some of the 
things our Association has accomplished 
Our success should, we believe, en- 
courage men and women in other cities 
to go and do likewise. 

The increasing popularity and use- 
fulness of playgrounds is_ strikingly 
shown by the enrollment figures of one 
of the grounds for little children. In 
1906 this place opened with 45 children, 
in 1907 the first day brought out 90 
boys and girls, while 1908 began with 
313 children under twelve years of age! 
Yet people living in the neighborhood 
of playgrounds, who were at first dis- 
turbed at the prospect of noise and 
annoyance, have admitted that they 
have changed their minds. One gentle- 
man stated that he had never been so 
little disturbed; that he had “even had 
the privilege of picking and eating his 
own early apples.” Did _ patrolman, 
court, and reformatory ever do as much 
as that? 

ApA SHEFFIELD, 
Secretary 
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HEALTH AND PLAYGROUNDS. 


Since the establishment of the play- 
grounds four years ago, there has been 
but little sickness noticed among the 
playground children in summer. There 
have been very few accidents, the ma- 
jority of these occurring outside of play- 
ground hours, and when the grounds 
were not supervised. 

An occasional case of scabies or pedi- 
culosis has been excluded, but there has 
been no systematic medical inspection. 

To fresh air and sunshine is attrib- 
uted the rarity of contagion, and no 
epidemic or spread of contagious sick- 
ness has been noted. Here, too, the 
early detection of sickness is an im- 
portant factor, and disinclination 10 
play is looked upon as perhaps the most 
common sign. 

The infrequency of accident is due to 
careful supervision. In such that have 
occurred first aid has been intelligently 
rendered at once, and the doctor’s action 
anticipated. 

The seriousness of an accident is 
usually proportionate to the force that 
caused it—on the playground the child's 
own weight—contrasting with the street 
urchin, where an automobile or electric 
car may be the damaging power. 

A child is as safe from sickness and 
accident on the playground as he is at 
home; many times he is safer. To play 
is normal in the child, to encourage 
play—healthy, norma! play—is to en- 
courage healthy, normal development, 
not only of body, but of mind. 

The vicious, the pervert, the degen- 
erate, find little companionship on the 
public playground. 

Here in Springfield, trained athletes— 
men who are making it their life work— 
teach the boys proper development by 
exercise and play. 

The younger children and girls are 
taught the less violent games. The in- 
structors in gymnastics look after the 


developmental exercises, going from 
ground to ground, 

School life promotes regularity—the 
playgrounds help to continue it in the 
summer time. 

The majority of children go directly 
to the playground, and after being well 
satisfied with play, go directly home, in 
much the same way as in school time. 

This does not apply to the boys, who 
need more entertaining than the younger 
children and girls, and who have more 
of the roving spirit. For these, baseball 
leagues have been formed, and games 
played on different grounds. At the 
training school, the boys are taught to 
swim and taken up the lake, where camp 
is set up once a week. 

For the others, instruction in manual 
training is given, and on each ground 
they may learn to cane chairs or make 
hammocks. 

The playground furnishes entertain- 
ment—with sufficient play and work— 
to occupy any child throughout its sea- 
son. It does this intelligently, with the 
primary thought of pleasant entertain- 
ment and the underlying principle of 
normal development. 

B. Oser, M.D. 


WORK AND PLAY. 


HAT mother has not heard that 
wy more or less perpetual summer 

cry of the small boy, “What can 
I do?’ What business man is there 
who at some time has not sighed and 
wished that this same small boy could 
be kept off the streets and back alleys 
in his quest of “something to do’’? 

The Playground Asociations have 
attacked the problems thus presented 
with marked success, and slow, indeed, 
is that city which has not yet recog- 
nized the right of its children to enjoy 
wholesome play in well appointed places. 
Public playgrounds are proving to be 
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the greatest of blessings to our modern 
city children, but the playground simply 
as a play ground does not fully meet the 
cry, “What can I do?” 

In the younger children, perhaps, the 
first great impulse is to play, and it is 
this form of self-activity that the true 
playground worker seizes upon to the 
upbuilding of worthy citizens. But the 
desire to make something, the construct- 
ive faculty, is also there, for as the 
child grows older the play impulse 
weakens and the constructive impulse 
strengthens. To reverse an old saying, 
all play and no work will make Jack a 
dull boy. 

Is it mot necessary then that every 
playground be supplemented by its 
manual training room or tent so that by 
using this second impulse these future 
citizens can be made industrious and 
useful ? 

The Springfield Playground Associa- 
tion has maintained during the last two 
in connection with a central 
playground, a summer manual training 
school. One of the regular grammar 
school sloyd rooms has been used, and 
the work has been in charge of teachers 
from the regular public school force. 
Three classes have been given construct- 
ive woodwork for six weeks, each class 
working one and one-half hours per day, 
five days a week. The age of boys ad- 
mitted has varied from eight to fifteen 
years. 

The younger boys have been given 
simple problems involving thorough ele- 
mentary instruction in the use of the 
bench tools. Every older boy capable of 
doing the work intelligently has been al- 
lowed to work out an individual project 
either from his own sketches, corrected 
by the instructor, or from prints fur- 
nished by the school. These boys are 
those who have already received at least 
a year’s instruction along these lines in 
the public schools. 


seasons, 


In every case the articles made have 
an immediate use in the home or repre- 
sent a valuable asset in the boy’s play. 

The smaller boys have made tooth- 
brush racks, key-boards, broom-holders, 
marble-boards, ring-toss games, bean- 
bag boards, and similar projects. <A 
problem very popular with these classes 
has been the sand-mill, consisting of a 
wheel not unlike a common water-wheel, 
which revolves within two uprights. 
Above this wheel is a box containing 
sea sand which runs down through a 
tube to the paddles of the wheel, causing 
it to turn. A duplicate box underneath 
catches the sand and it is ready to be 
returned to box rumber one to be used 
again. 

Many of the boys have worked out all 
sorts of ingenious bits of cardboard 
machinery and dancing dolls to be run 
by the power of these mills. In connec- 
tion with the making of this model the 
construction and use of water-wheels 
and motors has been talked over in the 
class. 

During a heavy rain, one day two 
years ago, the instructor was amused to 
discover several of his boys down in a 
corner of the playground industriously 
setting up water-wheels over a minia- 
ture stream made by the rain, and ap- 
plying the power to the hoisting of a 
small car up the hill. Play, yes, but of 
practical educational value. 

The older boys have completed a va- 
riety of styles of foot-stools, taborets, 
stands, tables, bookshelves, 
dryers, boot-blacking cabinets, 
Several 


flower 
clothes 
and many other useful articles. 
boys have constructed simple pieces of 
athletic apparatus, and wherever possi- 
ble they have been encouraged to con- 
struct that which would be of service in 
the playground. 

The instructor has been ever on the 
lookout for subjects and problems that 
are of interest to the boys. The prob- 
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lem of aerial navigation has been taken 
up. A large bulletin board in the class 
room was covered with clippings and 
pictures from many magazines, and 
while the class worked on many styles 
of kites, the teacher gave short talks 
on the general subject. An eight-foot 
box kite, to which was attached a large 
American flag, was constructed and put 
into the air by a committee of larger 
boys. 

Boats and boat building have received 
attention, as has the automobile, one 
boy having constructed a cart shaped 
after the style of an auto and propelled 
by balanced weights. This study in- 
cluded a visit by a group of boys to a 
local automobile factory. 

The necessity for the proper care of 
tcols has been impressed upon the boys 
and sharpening and saw-filing have been 
taught. Simple experiments have been 
performed before the classes and the sci- 
ence of steel making, temper, etc., fully 
explained. Grindstones and oilstones, 
natural and manufactured, have been ex- 
plained and studied. 

Following this work, the instructor 
has taken groups of boys through tool 
factories and various places of industry 
on Saturdays. 

An interesting side study of woods 
and tree-growth appealed to some of the 
boys, and tramps through the woods, 
after the necessary long trolley rides, 
have afforded much pleasure and profit. 

A hunt for the varieties of trees in 
the city occupied many hours outside of 
class. Each boy was given a map of 
the section of the city within a mile 
radius of the school, and when he lo- 
cated a tree the variety of which he 
knew, a number for that variety was 
placed at the proper spot on the map, and 
beside the same number on the reverse 
side of the sheet the proper name was 


written. A prize of tools was given to 


II 


the boy locating correctly the largest 
number of varieties. 

In addition to the work in wood al- 
ready mentione] instruction has been 
given the girls and smaller boys in sew- 
ing, basket-making, raffia weaving and 
cl.air-caning. 

An effort has been made to have the 
boy feel that the work done had a vital 
connection with the busy world about 
him, and that a piece of work well done 
in the school or information gained was 
just so much power gained for the time 
ahead when he will be “looking for a 
job.” 

The opportunities for manual training 
in connection with the playground are 
unlimited and afford the additional 
chance for the closest contact between 
instructor and boy, touching a side of 
the latter’s development closely allied to 
that for which the playground movement 
stands. 

The work can be so organized as to 
take on much of the vacational school 
idea, and a summer of well directed play 
and work will oftentimes mean more to 
the boy than a year in regular school 
work, for in many cases it furnishes him 
with that which he needs, and which ap- 
peals to him strongest, and furnishes it 
in a way best calculated to develop his 
powers. 

ArTHUR B. LEACH, 
Instructor of Manual Training, 
Buckingham Grammar School. 
Springfield, Mass. 


SPECIAL DAYS. 


Last summer furnished our first 
experience in providing anything other 
than the ordinary playground work 

At the beginning of the session the 
directors of the Association voted to in- 
stitute several special days, with the re- 
sult that plans were early made for a 


us 
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picnic, a mothers’ afternoon and a play 
festival. 

The picnic occurred July 27 and was 
attended by 1,000 children. All of the 
instructors, assisted by the officers, many 
of the directors and men and women 
volunteers, started with the children by 
rail and boat early in the morning of the 
appointed day, and remained with them 
until their return to the city at 6 P. M. 
Several mothers were taken with their 
children, and in two cases at least the 
trip proved to be the first outing the 
mothers had enjoyed for two years. The 
children carried their lunch, which was 
supplemented by sandwiches and fruit. 
Each child was given a ticket good for 
free passage to Riverside Grove, to 
which was attached two coupons, each 
good for a ride on the merry-go-round. 
Not an accident of any kind occurred 
and the affair was voted a great success. 

The mothers’ afternoon came August 
6th, and unfortunately proved to be a 
very stormy day. Notwithstanding the 
storm, a program was successfully car- 
ried out in each of the four school build- 
ings adjoining the playgrounds. These 
programs consisted of music, games and 
an opportunity for quiet conversation 
over a cup of tea. 

The music was rendered by volunteers 
trom among our best local musicians. 

The mothers attending represented 
several nationalities, and although many 
were strangers to each other, the efforts 
made to make them feel at ease were 
rewarded by an almost entire absence of 
stiffness. 

Committees 
women, each group under the leadership 
of one of our woman directors, took 


consisting of society 


charge of the various school rooms. 
These mothers’ afternoons may well 
become an established feature of the 
summer playground movement, whether 
conducted by an association such as ours 


or by the municipality. 


The play festival took place after the 
close of the playground season. It was 
held on Court Square extension, the 
afternoon of August 24th. The ground 
was roped off and the entire square 
given over to the festivities. Nearly a 
thousand children took part in the va- 
rious games, gymnastics, flag drills, 
marches and folk-dances. Music was 
furnished by the Second Regiment Band, 
the members of which entered into the 
spirit of the occasion and with splendid 
enthusiasm played, with but the briefest 
intermission, the entire period from 2 
to § o'clock. 

All the national airs were played, as 
was indeed fitting they should be, for 
there were represented in the group of 
children within the ring and the more 
than 5,000 spectators—a large percentage 
of them the parents of the children— 
Italians, negroes. Jews, Irish, French, 
Swedes, Germans, Armenians and Poles 

All racial lines seemed to be oblit- 
erated, and the spectacle was furnished 
of over 7 per cent. of the 80,000 popu- 
lation of Springfield joining in a great 
family picnic, as it were. 

To many a foreign-born father and 
mother, the sight of a familiar game, the 
native folk-dances and the strains of 
their own national airs, took them back 
to the old homeland, and they forgot fo: 
a little time the hard grind of daily life 

These people come to us with tradi 
tions very dear to them. They leave be 
hind them the frequent féte day, and too 
often on arriving among us are plunged 
at once into the hard struggle for bread 
Life for many of them become simply a 
grind, with the result that they become 
homesick and discontented. 

The following lines suggest in a pa- 
thetic way the heart longings of many 
of these strangers within our gates: 
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“Here een Noo Yorka, where am I, 

Seence I am landa las’ July. 

All gray an’ ogly eees da sky, 
An’ cold as eet can be. 

But stell so long I maka mon’, 

So long ees worka to be done, 

I can’ forgat how shines da sun 
Een Napoli. 


“But O! w’en pass da boy dat sal 
Da violets, an’ I can smal 
How sweet day are, I no can tal’ 
How seeck my heart ees be. 
I no can work, how mooch I try, 
But only seet an’ wondra why 
I could not justa leeve an’ die 
Een Napoli.” 


If the problem of race assimilation is 
to be we must enter into the 
lives of these people and make them 
feel our interest in and respect for the 
traditions that mean so much to them. 

The festival will without doubt be- 
come an annual event. It might well be 
repeated in the spring, midsummer and 
in the autumn, for nothing has ever oc- 
curred in Springfield before that served 
to unite the people as did their féte 
day 

Georce D. CHAMBERLAIN, President, 
Playground Association. 


solved, 


Srringfield 


IN BEHALF OF THE BOYS. 


The following letter, written in 1801, 
shows that even at that time a citizen. 
mindful of his boyhood, saw the neces- 
sity for playgrounds. 


To the Editor of The Republican: 


HEY are driving in the stakes. 
(U9 he spades are in waiting on the 
old vacant lot—the last vacant lot; 
the playground of the K street boys. 


The bicycles that have leaned against 


the trees will lean no more, and the 


game-watching boys that have embroid- 
ered the fence like a kind of leg fancy 
The 


work, will embroider it no more. 


bases have been stolen—stolen in a new 
way, stolen for a new house, and that 
tiresome old hag Queen Anne is going 
to reign now in three-story glory on the 
very domain of old Nick himself. The 
bats have been carried away, and a kind 
of sober grown-up double parlor will 
stretch its sedateness across the home- 
run, and a kitchen pantry will establish 
itself stolidly on second base,—unfor- 
given, though ever dear to a boy’s heart 
in the place where it belongs. The polo 
goals have been stowed away and the 
crowded-out boys walk puzzled by, won- 
dering what this world is coming to. 

There’s room for everything in a city 
except a boy! The spade that is thrust 
into the last vacant lot to get him one 
kind of home sadly cheats him out of 
another and the digging of the cellar 
though it bring to mind the joys of 
apple-barrels in winter, is the digging of 
a kind of grave; for the old corner lot 
that has ever resounded with shouts w:ll 
now resound with the hammer, and the 
place of the old delights will be trans- 
formed into a maze of bay windows, 
wandering after-thought piazzas, tucked 
in rooms, and the wooden nonsense of 
Queen Anne gables. The tender scenes 
of the old quarrels! They are no more! 
And what boy with any self-respect will 
consent to quarrel in a common tin-can- 
strewn alley after he has been accus- 
tomed to having $10,000 lots for it? 
It isn’t to be expected—oughtn’t to be 
demanded of a boy. But the 
manner of men and the curse of cities, 
turning playgrounds into parlors and 
boys into beaus, until all our life is 
sobering off into a deadly, proper. 
grown-up-ness, and the time is coming 
when a city boy can’t relieve himself 
with a good lusty yell, without taking 
out a license for it. 

All the city is going the way of this 
K-street corner; fading away into the 
past, with its polo glories, its bumped 
heads, and whacked shins, scraped knees 


such is 
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and glorious old howls—and “all for 
what?” muses the stricken youth, stand- 
ing by with his hands itching in his 
pockets. “All for what?” 

There is just enough of the helter- 
skelter in me and the native “hoodlum” 
to give me at least an expostulating 
sympathy for the way the boys are 
crowded out of the rights of youth in 
our cities. 

* %* * YT claim that it is a 
part of the duty of an American city 
government to own at least one vacant 
lot in every four blocks for boys to play 
upon. Not a park with an elegant little 
fountain trimly disporting itself in a 
kind of self-conscious propriety of 
beauty; but a good old-fashioned empty 
lot of good old-fashioned dirt, with 
worn spots in the turf and holes in the 
grading,—and not an iron fence about 
it, but a good reasonable boy-fence of 
rough old boards, in which they can 
carve their names and whittle out jack- 
knife tokens of their destinies—for the 
boy who has not whittled (and who has 
not whittled where he ought not) I 
despair of, and he won’t ever- amount 
to anything in this country. Put a 
fence around in which the fellows can 
tear out a board occasionally. This is 
a kind of parliamentary law and neces- 
sity in all assemblages of boys. A fence 
in which they can make gaps to crawl 
through for balls in the flower-beds of 
their neighbors. Give them an old- 
fashioned vacant lot where the fellows 
can play duck-on-the-rock, and pen- 
down and own the neighborhood—after 
a kind of annoying, forgiven fashion. I 
would not give much for a neighbor- 
hood that is not patriotic enough to let 
the boys have their way part of the time, 
and that is not good-natured enough to 
hold back from this generai movement 
in city life to crowd all the “Hallow- 
een” in a boy’s make-up into one night, 
nor would I give much for a neighbor- 
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hood that is not willing to pay a moder- 
ate tax of botheration and chronic won- 
der of “what those boys will do next?” 
for when you can tell what “that boy 
is going to do next” I can assure you 
that if he’s a boy worth having, there’s 
something the matter with him. 

* * * Keep open a few vacant lots, 
and cultivate “vim” in boys—for like 
everything that is worth much, vim 
grows out of doors; and there’s one 
thing about vim—vim can be turned 
into righteousness. 

The boy who has never torn his 
coat on a fence, or spoiled the crease ir 
his trousers, ought not to be allowed 
to vote when he reaches 21. There 
won't be enough of him. Just as it 
takes about so much wild forest to sup- 
port cultivated land, it takes just about 
so much savage boy to afford a basis for 
a civilized man, and a few vacant lots 
scattered about in every ward as sort 
of Indian missions, would do a deal 
more for American manliness than all 
our elaborate drawing-room training, 
wilting the youth down into politeness 
and polishing them off into elegant 
worthlessness. The “harum-scarum,” 
“hurrah” righteousness lives, with al’ 
its faults, and the graceful propriety, 
dies, with all its virtues. It lacks vital- 
ity, and a vacant lot is better than a lot 
of vacant heads. Educate and refine 
and Christianize, but the education that 
tries to make a boy into a man by 
never allowing him to be a boy, is only 
an elaborate nervelessness, and _ the 
Christian who does not know how io 
swing his hat hasn’t room in himself 
for a very significant Christianity. Give 
the boys a chance in this trimly, weari- 
some, “keep-off-the-grass” world. The 
boy’s chance is the nation’s chance. 


Yours for the vacant lot, 


GERALD STANLEY LEE. 
Sharon, Ct., January 3, 1891. 
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ATHLETICS FOR GIRLS. 
By Heten M. McKInstry. 


The greatest evils resulting from boys’ 
athletics are usually directly traceable 
to a lack of, or to unwise supervision 
and direction. When the “bacillus ath- 
leticus’’ reaches the girls of a secondary 
school before the arrival of an author- 
ized director of physical training, their 
athletics and the resulting evils tend to 
duplicate those of their brothers. 

Inter-Scholastic Games—The nucleus 
of the girls’ undirected athletic move- 
ment is a basket-ball team, playing in- 
variably by men’s rules and “coached” 
by a man—often a professional basket- 
ball player. 

Challenges are soon sent and returned, 
foliowed by inter-scholastic games with 
all their attendant newspaper notoriety, 
hysterical enthusiasm, and evils incident 
to traveling and hotel life, beside which 
the physical injuries pale into insignifi- 
cance. So disastrous ethically, educa- 
tionally and physically, have such fem- 
inine excursions into the athletic field 
proven to be, that the following resolu- 
tions, adopted in 1906 by the Public 
Schools Physical Training Society, do, 
I believe, voice the opinions of the great 
majority of educators and instructors in 
physical training. 

“Resolved, That under present condi- 
tions we do not approve of inter-school 
athletics for girls, believing that most of 
the desirable results accruing from such 
activities can be secured by intra-school 
games, and many grave dangers may 
thereby be avoided. 

“Resolved, That this Society disap- 
proves of the admission of the general 
public to athletic games played by girls 
and to sensationally-written or illustrat- 
ed newspaper reports of such games, 
especially such articles as exploit indi- 
vidual players.” 

Whatever form girls’ athletics may 
take the general consensus of opinion is 
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surely Opposed to inter-scholastic activi- 
ties. In this respect, at least, we would 
not duplicate boys’ athletics. Intra-school 
games and sports, in the form of de- 
partment, class or group contests, are 
proving themselves equal to the task of 
supplanting the interest in inter-school 
games. 

Field and Track Athletics—What of 
field and track athletics? Shall the High 
School girl aspire to become a sprinter, 
a high or a broad jumper, or make rec- 
ord in putting the shot? 

In those schools and colleges for girls 
where track and field athletics already 
form a part of the work in physical 
training, modifications of these sports 
as indulged in by boys and men, have 
been found necessary or advisable. 

Racing is usually limited to 100 or 150 
yards, hurdles are lowered and an eight- 
pound shot used, 

Presupposing the aim of our athletics 
to be the greatest good for the many, a 
thorough training for all, with most at- 
tention given where the need is great- 
est, do field and track athletics furnish 
the means toward that end? 

We cannot, at least so long as the 
ratio of instructor to pupil is as one to 
four hundred, afford to give time to the 
training of a few specialists at the ex- 
pense of our physically less favored 
students. 

With competition made keener by re- 
ducing it to its lowest terms in the work 
of a few would not the mass of our 
unathletic girls grow more and more 
content to vent their enthusiasm vocally? 

Field and track athletics exploit the 
prowess of the individual contestant. 

Ethically and educationally tested, is 
the girl of 12 to 17 years of age old 
enough to humbly stand the strain of 
class and individual adoration and adula- 
tion accorded a champion? 

Is the average girl in her early teens 
physically equal to individual competi- 
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ATHLETICS FOR GIRLS— 


tion, and to contesting records in run- 
ning, and jumping and throwing? 

The enthusiastic girl athlete knows 
no such word as “moderation,” and her 
physical director is neither omnipresent 
or omniscient. 

The prospective wearer of laurels will 
untiringly practice her “event” every 
minute of the time she is allowed to de- 
vote to it on the athletic field—and 
then she will go home and work at it in 
the back yard until dark. Even when 
it is possible to guard against excessive 
practice, the physical training of the 
final contest, though only temporary 
perhaps, is intense. 

Is it wise, with respect to field and 
track work, to take boys’ athletics as a 
model for girls’? 

Having performed the experiment, my 
personal conviction of the undesirability 
of such athletic activities for girls of 
secondary school age, is based on ex- 
perience. 

Team Games—Though the thrills of 
inter-scholastic competition be denied 
our High School girl, and field and 
track athletics be debarred, there are a 
few things left that are not blacklisted. 

What of intra-school basket-ball, cap- 
tain-ball, baseball and volley-ball and 
fied hockey? 

There are some schools and colleges 
where girls and women still play basket- 
ball by the official rules for men. Is it 
not safe to predict the time is soon com- 
ing when basket-ball so played, will be 
classed with football and placed safely 
out of the reach of girls? 

Eight years’ experience in secondary 
schools, both East and West, have thor- 
oughly convinced me that basket-ball, 
even played by the official rules for 
women, is too violent a game for the 
average girl in her early teens. The girl 
of 17, 18, or older. who is in good 
physical condition, should, I believe, be 
able to play the three court game by 
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women’s rules—provided they be rigidly 
enforced, with safety, profit and pleas- 
ure. 

Baseball, by indoor baseball rules, or 
Mr. de Groot’s interesting modification, 
playground ball, captain-ball and volley- 
ball, must have impressed any one who 
has used them to any extent in second- 
ary school work, as being ideal team 
games for the weakest as well as the 
strongest girls. 

Captain-ball, especially, either played 
with a basket-ball and short distances 
between circles, or with an indoor base- 
ball over greater distances, can be made 
interesting. When __basket-ball 
are used and clever team work 
and quick passes developed, captain 
ball falls little short of basket-ball in 
training and interest for players or ex- 
citement for spectators. 

Field hockey I would class with bas- 
ket-ball as being too strenuous for first 
and second year High School girls, and 
for all but the strongest of upper class 
girls. 

“Dodge” and “medicine ball,” “pris- 
oners’ base” and relay races, while be- 
ing most valuable as games with which 
to supplement the gymnastic lesson, or 
for girls of grammar school age, are 
capable of developing some remarkable 
team work when a class or department 
Field Day is the goal in view. 

When any or all of the foregoing 
team games are carefully taught and su- 
pervised, the danger of physical injury 
should be reduced to the minimum, and 
where else so well as in just such play 
can a girl find training in courage, 
obedience, self-reliance and self-control ? 

It is no mean lesson to learn the value 
of self-subordination, co-operation, loy- 
alty to team and class, and to quote Dr. 
Royce—“ ‘Loyalty to loyalty’ that is so 
finely exemplified by the spirit of fair 
play in games.” 

(Continued next month.) 
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“GIVE THEM A PLACE TO PLAY.” 


By Denis A. McCartuy. 


Plenty of room for dives and dens, 
(Glitter and glare and sin!) 

Plenty of room for prison pens, 
(Gather the criminals in!) 

Plenty of room for jails and courts, 
(Willing enough to pay;) 

But never a place for the lads to race, 
No, never a place to play! 


Plenty of room for shops and stores, 
(Mammon must have the best!) 

Plenty of room for the running sores 
That rot in the city’s breast! 

Plenty of room for the lures that lead 
The hearts of our youth astray, 

But never a cent on a playground spent, 
No, never a place to play! 
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Plenty of room for schools and halls, 
Plenty of room for art; 

Plenty of room for teas and balls, 
Piatiorm, stage, and mart. 

Proud is the city—she finds a place 
For many a fad to-day, 

But she’s more than blind if she fails to 

find 

A place for the boys to play! 


Give them a chance for innocent sport, 
Give them a chance for fun— 

Better a playground plot than a court 
And a jail when the harm is done! 
Give them a chance—if you stint them 

now, 
To-morrow you'll have to pay 
A larger bill for a darker ill, 
So give them a place to play! 
—Journal of Education, March 4, 1909. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF PLAYGROUND ORGANIZATION 
IN NEW YORK CITY. 


T a meeting, on March 12, 1907, 
q of the Executive Committee of 

the Playground Association cf 
America, Mr. Seth Thayer Stewart as 
Chairman, suggested that it seemed 
highly fitting that the Second Con- 
gress of the Playground Association 
should be held in New York, and that 
something should be done in the way 
of organizing a large playground asso- 
ciation for the entire City of New York. 
The Committee by unanimous vote was 
favorable to the formation of such an 
organization. Mr. Stewart was further 
directed at that time to take steps neces- 
sary for proper development of the 
local situation. 

With a view to awakening interest so 
that the Second Congress might be held 
in New York City, and a large local 
organization formed, Mr. Stewart called 
a series of meetings in the club house of 
the Brooklyn Barnard Club, of which 
he was then president. The representa- 
tives of a number of different societies 
were invited to be present. 

As one of the results of these meet- 
ings Miss Lillian D. Wald suggested that 
the National Association should call a 
large meeting of citizens to further ad- 
vance the work of the playground move- 
ment of the City of New York, with a 
view to holding the Second Congress in 
this city and the establishment of a large 
local organization. Having secured from 
Mrs. Humphrey Ward her consent to 
be an honorary member of the Associa- 
tion, in view of the fact that she had 
introduced into London the work of va- 
cation schools and playgrounds, copying 
these from the work established in the 
City of New York in 1898, and in the 
course of the correspondence learning 
that Mrs. Ward was about to visit Amer- 
ica, Mr. Stewart suggested to the Presi- 
dent of the Association that a large 
meeting be called with Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward and other prominent people as 
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leading attractions. Miss Parker, the 
Financial Secretary, made the suggestion 
that this large meeting take the form 
of a banquet, and the result is well 
known to have been a success through 
the splendid management of Dr. Gulick, 
with the assistance of the Financial 
Secretary. 

The co-operation of Mrs. Clarence H. 
Mackay in securing the presence and 
address of the Duchess of Marlborough, 
caused the Waldorf Playground Ban- 
quet, March 31, 1908, be a 
affair long to be remembered, and in 
importance to the movement far sur- 
passing the expectation of the friends 
of the children of the City. 

As a further development and direct 
result of the meetings held in the Bar- 
nard Club, the Metropolitan Parks As- 
sociation and the Brooklyn Society for 
Parks and Playgrounds were induced to 
combine in one gemeral society for the 
entire city, which has since been incor- 
porated as the Parks and Playgrounds 
Association of New York City, with Mr. 
Eugene A. Philbin as President, and 
officers as follows: Cass Gilbert. Vice- 
President; Lillian D. Wald, Second 
Vice-President; James Renwick, Treas- 
urer, and Howard Bradstreet, Secretary. 

In view of the remarkable success of 
the banquet, Mr. Stewart, as Chairman 
of the Committee, thought that it would 
be wise to organize the friends of the 
playground movement as demonstrated 
at the banquet, not as part of the active 
directors of the local playground asso- 
ciation, but as a Council of One Hun- 
dred, to lend encouragement § and 
strength to the general work of the as- 
sociation as patrons and sponsors of the 
work as carried on by the central local 
society—the Parks and Playgrounds 
Association of New York City. Miss 
Pauline Robinson was therefore re- 
quested to serve as Secretary for the 
formation of this Council, and she per- 


to social 
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—PLAYGROUND HAPPENINGS 


formed nearly all the work of securing 
the membership of the One Hundred in 
the Council which has since been or- 


ganized with the following officers: 
Mr. Richard Watson Gilder, Presi- 
dent; Mr. Jacob H. Schiff, Mr. 


George .D,. Pratt, Mrs. Frederick W. 
Whitridge, and Mrs. Samuel Bowne 
Duryea, Vice-Presidents; Miss Pauline 
Robinson, Secretary and Treasurer. A 
list of the names of the members of 
this Council, together with the names 
of the Directors of the Parks and Play- 
grounds Association of New York City, 
appeared in PLaycrounp No. 23, and 
no more notable and influential body of 
citizens can be desired than that which 
has thus determined to promote the in- 
terests of playgrounds for the use of 
the children in the metropolis. 


PLAYGROUND HAPPENINGS. 
By Lee F. HANMER, Fretp SECRETARY. 

Mr. Warren F. Spalding, Secretary 
of the Massachusetts Prison Associa- 


tion, has the following to say: 
“The boy criminal is a product, and 


juvenile criminality can be reduced 
only by stopping the production. The 
sources of juvenile crime are well 
known. The bad home, bad environ- 


ment and in some cases, not many, bad 
heredity, all have a place. 

“Lack of opportunity for a natural 
boy life is a potent factor. Playing 1s 
as natural as breathing for a boy and 
as necessary. But we break all the laws 
of a boy’s nature and wonder why he 
breaks our laws. 

“The playground is better than a 
policeman and far cheaper. The boys’ 
club is another powerful agency for 
good, not only providing an opportu- 
nity for a natural use of a boy’s powers, 
but exerting an uplifting influence.” 


Board of Education of New 
has decided to open the 
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athletic fields under its jurisdiction on 
Sunday afternoons. 


Mayor Ellis, of Camden, N. J., ap- 
pointed the following playground com- 
mission on April 29: Mrs. Helen Dev- 
lin, William L. Hurley, Mrs. Steven 
Pfeil, P. C. Messersmith and Upton S. 
Jeffries. 


The City Council, of Reading, Pa., 
has appointed a playground committee 
to report, in co-operation with the 
school committee, on a plan for a sys- 
tem of public playgrounds. 


The City Union of Mothers’ Clubs, of 
Des Moines, Ia., has gone before the 
city authorities with the following reso- 
lution ; 

“We, the members of the mothers’ 
clubs of the city of Des Moines, wish to 
express the urgent need of playgrounds 
for children living in the congested 
districts of the city. We believe that 
lots can now be secured for a reason- 
able sum of money which cannot be 
secured in after years at a great ex- 
pense. We feel that children cannot 
grow up to full manhood and woman- 
hood wthout play and fresh air, and as 
lots are becoming scarce and children 
are being driven into the streets and 
alleys to find their play, therefore, we 
feel it is incumbent on the present gen- 
eration to secure for the future genera- 
tion playgrounds to aid in the develop- 
ment of strength and character, which 
cannot be found in backyards and filthy 
alleys.” 


The city of Rome, N. Y., has recently 
received a gift of a valuable tract cf 
land for a public playground and ath- 
letic field. The donors are Dr. and Mrs. 
Christopher C. Reid. This playground 
is given as a memorial to their son, a 
popular young man of the city, who died 
last November. 
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PLAYGROUND HAPPENINGS— 


The Playground Association, of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., reports that $100,000 will be 
available this year for new play- 
grounds in that city. The advisability 
of the appointment of a _ playground 
commission to handle the whole work 
is being considered. 


The newly organized Playground As- 
sociation of Fort Wayne, Ind., is con- 
ducting a vigorous campaign for funds 
with which to maintain and conduc: 
playgrounds during the coming summer. 
A generous response is reported. 


The will of the late Miss Ariadne J. 
Borden, formerly a school teacher in 
Fall River, Mass., provides that the 
large tract of land surrounding her 
homestead be transferred to the city as 
a public playground. The tract con- 
tains about eight acres of land and is 
said to be ideally located for the pur- 
pose for which it is to be used. 


At the meeting of the Cincinnati 
Board of Education on April 6th, a 
resolution was adopted to appoint 
twenty playground teachers for the 
coming season under the direction of 
Dr. Carl Ziegler, director of physical 
training in the public schools. These 
teachers will be assigned to the various 
school and park playgrounds. Equip- 
ment to cost $2,400 has been ordered by 
the Park Commission. The budget of 
the School Committee for next year 
contains the item of $2,000 for addi- 
tional playground apparatus and $5,000 
for maintenance and salaries of play 
leaders. The Park Department has re- 
cently purchased a city block in one of 
the congested sections, removed the 
buildings and laid out a fine playground 
with swimming pool and field house. 
The field house, which is to cost $10,- 
000, has been donated by Mrs. Henry 
W. Taft. 


The City Council of Springfield, O., 
has made an appropriation of $300 for 
a playground and athletic field equip- 
ment. 


It is reported that Mrs. H. W. Pea- 
body, of Beverly, Mass., has .secured 
option on a large tract of land which it 
is her purpose to eventually develop 
into a recreation park for the people cf 
the city. Mrs. Peabody will devote 
considerable time to the study of play- 
ground systems in foreign countries 
during the coming summer, and on her 
return will take up the development of 
a playground for Beverly. 


The Boston School Playground Asso- 
ciation was organized at a meeting held 
in the Boston Normal School, on 
March 27. Dr. Thomas Harrington, 
director of School Hygiene, was elected 
president. The purpose of the Associa- 
tion is to get the children off the streets 
during their recreation hours. 


The Boston playgrounds were opened 
on April 11th. There are 54 school 
playgrounds and 28 park playgrounds. 
Play leaders have been assigned to all 
these grounds. They are under the 
direction of the Department of Hygiene 
of the Public Schools. 


The authorities of San Leandro, Cal., 
have provided for the establishment of a 
playground, swimming pool and gym- 
nasium on the Court House Square. 
This town has between 2,000 and 3,000 
population. 


The School Board, of New Orleans, 
La., has recently purchased lots adjoin- 
ing two of the public schools to be used 
exclusively as playgrounds for the chil- 
dren. It is the policy of the Board to 
increase the size of its school play- 
grounds just as fast as funds will per- 
mi? 
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THIRD ANNUAL CONGRESS, PLAY- 
GROUND ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICA. 


Lis1 oF DELEGATES REPRESENTING 


MUNICIPALITIES. 

Altoona, Pa., 

Rev. Morgan M. Sheedy. 
Jaltimore, Md., 

Thomas F. Beadenkoff, 
George W. Ehler, 

Mary B. Steuart. 
Beaver Falls, Pa., 

Andrew Tresler. 
Boston, Mass., 


Dr. Thomas F. Harrington. 


Buffalo, N. Y.., 

Harry A. Allison. 
Camden, N. J., 

Albert De Unger, 

Frederick A. Finkeldey. 
Chicago, II1., 

Frederick Greeley, 

Thomas A. Gross, 

Charles A. Sartain, 

Theo. Szmergolski. 
Cincinnati, O., 

M. C. Longnecker. 
Columbus, O., 

Mrs. P. J. Anderson. 
Dayton, O.., 

J. L. Johnson. 
Duquesne, Pa., 

Charles E. Wright. 
East Liverpool, O., 

T. H. Wilkinson. 
East Orange, N. J., 

Lincoln E. Rowley. 
Elizabeth, N. J., 

Richard E. Clement. 
Fort Wayne, Ind., 

Mrs. O. N. Guldlin. 
Indianapolis, Ind., 

Robert Fischer. 
Kalamazoo, Mich., 

Jessie E. Goodrich. 
Kansas City, Mo., 

Viola D. McMurray. 
Mansfield, O.., 

Miss Susan M. Sturges. 
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McKeesport, Pa., 
H. S. Arthur, Mayor, 
Murray B. Walker. 
Minneapolis, Minn., 
C. T. Booth. 
New Britain, Conn., 
Warren S. Slater, 
J. Herbert Wilson. 
Newark, N. J., 
Randall D. Warden. 
New Orleans, La., 
Mrs. O. A. Stallings. 
Pensacola, Fla., 
John Bradford. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 
F. D. Sears. 
Providence, R. L, 
Josephine O’Connor. 
Racine, Wis., 
E. S. Martin. 
Riverside, Cal., 
W. P. Gulick. 
Rochester, N. Y.., 
John Hall, 
Henry W. Morgan, 
W. J. Smith, 
E. J. Ward. 
Seattle, Wash., 
Tracy Strong. 
St. Louis, Mo., 
Charlotte Rumbold. 
St. Paul, Minn., 
Carl E. Rothfuss. 
Scranton, Pa., 
C. R. H. Jackson. 
Springfield, Mass., 
Edward T. Broadhurst, 
Harcourt Wesson Bull, 
George D. Chamberlain, 
John J. Collins, 
Charles E. Ladd, 
Henry Lasker, 
William Orr. 
Toledo, O., 
Dr. Mary E. Law, 
G. M. Martin, 
Fanny M. Perkins, 
Pauline Steimen. 
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Toronto, Canada, 
R. H. Graham, 
H. C. Hicken, 
R. C. Vaughan, 
James Wilson. 
Urbana, O., 
Dr. H. C. Houston. 
Washington, D. C., 
Dr. Henry S. Curtis. 
Winnipeg, Canada, 
Mrs. John Dick. 
[List of Registrations. ] 
CALIFORNIA: Riverside— 
Mrs. W. P. Gulick. 
COLORADO: Denver— 
Margaret Giddings, 
Mila T. Maynard. 
Silver Cliff— 
Mrs. R. S. Braddoch. 
CONNECTICUT: New Haven— 
Marvin H. Markle. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: 
Washington— 
Mrs. J. V. Calver, 
Mrs. Agnes H. Stewart, 
Dr. Winthrop Talbot. 
ILLINOIS: Chicago— 
Mrs. Charles S. Allen, 
Dora Allen, 
Mary Wood Hinman, 
Amalie Hofer, 
Joseph E. Raycroft, 
Maud Summers, 
Graham Romeyn Taylor. 
INDIANA: Evansville— 
Geo. M. Douglas. 
Ft. Wayne— 
Mrs. W. E. Davis. 
KENTUCKY: Louisville— 
Clara Fitch. 
MAINE: Portland— 
H. S. Braucher. 


MARYLAND: Baltimore— 
Mary B. Steuart. 
Chambersburg— 
Virginia McComb. 
MASSACHUSETTS: Springfield— 


George B. Afflock, 
Edward Broadhurst, 


H. W. Bull, 
George D. Chamberlain, 
John J. Collins, 
Charles E. Ladd, 
Henry Lasker, 
William Orr. 
Templeton— 
Mrs. Arthur Leland. 
Waltham— 
Thomas Curley. 
MICHIGAN: Olivet— 
Mrs. Henry S. Curtis. 
MINNESOTA: St. Paul— 
Carl F. Rothfuss. 
MISSOURI: Columbia— 
Clark W. Hetherington. 
Saint Louis— 
Charlotte Rumbold. 


NEW JERSEY: Newark— 
Louise D. Warden. 
Trenton— 
L. A. Casler, 


Emma Cornelia Garver 
NEW YORK: Buffalo 
Mrs. H. A. Allison. 

New York City— 
Sadie American, 
Leonard P. Ayres, 
Howard Bradstreet, 
August Brunner, 
Mrs. L. H. Gulick, 
Dr. Luther H. Gulick, 
Lee F. Hanmer, 
Mrs. Lee F. Hanmer, 
Dr. Hastings H. Hart, 
George T. Hepbron, 
Florence L. Lattimore, 
Laura Lorenson, 
Grace E. J. Parker, 
Dr. Watson Savage, 
Brooklyn— 
Seth T. Stewart, 
Elizabeth Van Doren, 
Anna L. Von der: Osten, 
G. W. Wharton. 
Rochester— 
John Hall, 
Alida Lattimore, 
Eleanor L. Lattimore, 
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Henry W. Morgan, 
Winfred J. Smith, 
Henry H. Stebbins, 
Edward J. Ward. 


OHIO: Cincinnati— 

D. B. Gamble, 

Carl Ziegler. 
Cleveland— 

Geo. A. Bellamy, 

Edw. L. Bloomberg, 

John H. Lotz, 

E. A. Peterson, 

North W. Shetter, 

John G. Zeber. 
Columbus— 

James W. Wheeler. 
Oberlin— 

Delphine Hanna, 

Ellen B. Hatch, 

Mrs. Frances Gulick Jewett. 
Steubenville— 

Isabella Tappan. 
Toledo— 

Mary E. Law, 

Fannie M. Perkins, 

Mrs. Pauline Steinem. 
Youngstown— 

Paul Harlan Metcalf. 
Girard— 

Mary S. Morgan, 

Minnie E. Myers, 

Mrs. G. L. Peck. 
Warren— 

Mrs. Edwin F. Moulton. 


PENNSYLVANIA: Altoona— 
Walter F. Greery, 
Paul Kreuzpointner, 
Morgan M. Theedy. 
Bradford— 
Mary E. Terrell. 


Carlisle— 

Mrs. Edward W. Biddle. 
Clarion— 

Anna B. Liley. 
Erie— 


Albert G. Weidler. 
Glen Mills— 
F. H. Nibecker. 
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Harrisburg— 

C. B. Horton. 
Johnstown— 

Jesse Inscled, 

H. V. Morrill, 

F. C. Wurtz. 
McKeesport— 

A. Doehld. 
New Castle— 

Margaret Lankey. 
New Kensington— 

Ralph H. Northrop. 
Oil City— 

Louis A. Black. 
Reading— 

William McCormick. 
Sewickley— 

Mrs. James Adair, 

Bayard H. Chritty, 

A. L. Mould, 

C. F. Savage. 
Sharon— 

Helen Hays. 
Swissvale— 

Rev. L. P. Valentine. 
Washington— 

Emma W. Speer, 

James Vinson. 
Wilkinsburg— 

Mrs. J. W. Adams, 

Helen E. Sherward, 

Geo. R. Fleming, 

Jesse M. Kline. 

VIRGINIA: Richmond— 
W. W. Gillette. 


WEST VIRGINIA: Morgantown-- 
Mrs. Anthony W. Chez. 
Wheeling— 
Miss Anne M. Cummins, 
E. J. Cummins, 
Kate Hazlett, 
R. B. Maylor. 


WISCONSIN: Racine— 
Mrs. Wm. Howard Crosby, 
W. H. Crosby. 


CANADA: Toronto— 
Mrs. H. C. Hocken. 
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PITTSBURGH AND VICINITY— 


E. K. Allen. 

Katherine P. Allen. 
Mrs. Samuel A. Ammon. 
Eliza D. Armstrong. 
Mrs. John H. Armstrong. 
Mrs. W. J. Askin. 

Sarah G. Barbour. 

Alice J. Barr. 

Emile A. Barrier. 

Mrs. Emile A. Barrier. 
Elizabeth C. Barron. 
Mrs. H. L. Barton. 
Henriette Bryne. 

Allen T. Burns. 

Susan T. Canfield. 

Leon Carhart. 

Mrs. W. M. Carothers. 
Ella I. Cass. 

Edith P. Chase. 

Mrs. S. C. Clifford. 

Mrs. C. R. Coffin, Allegheny, Penn. 
M. Agnes Connell. 
Clifford B. Connelley. 
Mrs. E. R. Cornell. 

Mrs. John Cowley. 

Mrs. Fred Crabtree. 
Eliza O. Denniston. 

Mrs. J. C. Dices. 


Mrs. Warren Elsey, Hazelwood, Penn. 


Catherine Elston. 

Henry Ething. 

Edna V. Fisher. 

Mrs. John S. Flannery. 

Lester P. Fagen. 

Bertha Fuhrer. 

Marcella Fuhrer. 

Mrs. Geo. P. Goodwin. 

Herman Groth, M.D. 

Louise Gulick. 

Juanita Henderson. 

Mrs. Frank Trevor Hogg. 

Miss N. L. Horton, 

Sarah E. Irwin, Homestead, Penn. 
Rev. L. F. John, Wilkusburg, Penn. 
Mrs. G. E. Johnson. 

Beulah Kennard. 

Mrs. George Kramer. 
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Minnie R. Kuhn. 

Kathryne Kinzer. 

Florence L. Lattimer. 

Mrs. John L. Lewis. 

Mrs. William Macrum. 

Mrs. Will McLain. 

Mrs. George Macpherson, Edgewood 


Park, Penn. 


Mrs. C. C. Marshall, Coraopolis, Penn. 
Frederick Marshall. 
Mrs. John B. Montgomery, Aspinwall, 


Penn. 


Mrs. Joseph H. Moore. 
Mary E. Moran. 

Marie Munroe. 

P. J. O’Connor. 

Mrs. P. J. O’Connor. 
Oliver Oronsby Page. 
B. S. Patterson. 
Geraldine G. Phillips. 
John L. Randall. 

Emil Rath. 

Minnie Ourey Roberts. 
Mrs. Hugo Rosenberg. 
Mrs. W. C. Sansom. 
Mary A. Schmidt. 
Mrs. Mary C. Schulz. 
Archibald J. Scott. 
Honova T. Skinner. 
Mame M. Stoner. 
Mrs. D. M. Taylor. 
Catherine W. Thomson. 
Alice M. Thurston. 
Mrs. C. W. Townsend. 
Mrs. Harriet VanB. Larson. 
Maye Van _ Dergrift, Hazelwood, 


Penn. 


Mrs. A. T. Veeder. 

Mrs. Florence R. Wade. 

Mrs. C. T. Weller. 

J. H. White. 

Mary Willard. 

K. D. N. Wilson. 

Mrs. Samuel Scott Winner, Home- 


stead Park, Penn. 


Mrs. Charles R. Wray. 
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Spalding New All Steel 


Equipments 


Steel Sliding Poles weather, time and abuse— 


Steel Swings 


etc. 


All Steel Ladders 


Steel Parallels 


Steel Teeters Patents pending. Infringe- 


Perfectly shaped—smooth- 
ly finished—proof against 


no splinters—no breaks—no 


accidents. 


ments will not be tolerated 
and will be promptly and 


energetically prosecuted. 


Catalog now ready 
WRITE US 


A. G. SPALDING @ BROS. Inc. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 


Gymnasium Contract Dept., 
CHICOPEE, MASS. 
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THE 


Playground Associations 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. The aim of the Play- 
ground Association of America is to aid the playground 
movement by helping local organizations, by furnishing 
printed matter, loaning lantern slides, counselling with 
reference to plans and policies, securing speakers, etc. 


ITS MONTHLY MAGAZINE, entitled “The Playground,” 


THE 


is a propagandist publication. The Association also 
publishes the Proceedings of its annual congress and 
reprints articles on all phases of playground work, fur- 
nishing them at cost prices to local bodies. 


FINANCIAL SUPPORT of the Playground Associa- 
tion of America depends entirely on the generosity of 
interested individuals. It is neither endowed nor sub- 
sidized in any way. The Chairman and Secretary of 
the Playground Extension Committee of the Russell 
Sage Foundation are temporarily aiding the Playground 
Association of America without compensation from the 
Association. 


LOCAL PLAYGROUND ASSOCIATIONS are the forces 


THE 


which educate the public to the point where play~ 
grounds are supported by the city. 


RELATION BETWEEN THE NATIONAL AND 
LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS is one of harmonious co- 
operation, but neither contributes financially to the 
support of the other. Local associations in which ten 
or more of the members join the National Association 
may nominate one of their members for election to the 
Council of the National Association. 
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